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Can We Get People to Work Together? 


Mr. McBurney: Our speakers today 
are in Chicago for the annual national 
conference of the Department of Adult 
Education of the National Education 
Association. 

Now, gentlemen, to open this dis- 
cussion, tell us what kind of situations 
you have in mind when you talk about 
people working together. How would 
you answer that, Bradford? 


Mr. BRADFORD: People work together 
or meet in groups in all kinds of situa- 
tions and all kinds of groups. To be 
specific, we have committees and com- 
munity councils, we have staff meet- 
ings in business or industry or social 
work or education or family councils. 
There are certain industrial relations, 
management-labor meetings. There 
are international meetings; certainly 
Lake Success has its share of them. 
Wherever people get together, where 
we are facing the need for people to 
solve problems together, we have group 
situations which need study. Many 
problems are too complex for indi- 
viduals to handle alone. 


Mr. McBurRNEY: Do you have any- 
thing to add to that, Thelen? 


Social Problem Solving 


Mr. THELEN: Yes, I like this notion 
of putting it in terms of social 
problem solving. I would like to ex- 
tend it to personal problem solving 
with the concept that every individual 
is a group, too, and that many of the 
things that go on among several people 
also go on with one person. Thus a 
person can be a Protestant, a pro- 
fessor, a consumer, a father. He has 
to somehow make a group of all these 
people, and he has to remember which 
particular member of this group is the 
one that should be leader at any one 
given time. 

Mr. McBurnty: Why are you men 
concerned about the way people work 
together? Does it make any difference, 
Sheats? 

Mr. SuHeats: This seems to be pretty 
fundamental in maintaining the vi- 
tality of the democratic system, be- 


cause so much social action these days 
depends upon the effectiveness with 
which groups can work together in 
solving their common problems. 


Mr. KNOWLES: I would like to add to 
that. I am concerned, too, about the 
effects of group experiences on the 
kinds of individuals we have in our 
democracy. In other words, I think 
that one of the important objectives 
of group experience to anyone is in 
terms of helping him to grow into a 
more mature person. 


Mr. BRADFoRD: I think there is an- 
other factor, too, that enters in. In 
this day of tension, where we are all 
vitally concerned with the development 
of democracy as a bulwark against 
other philosophies, we need to realize 
that we have to do a lot more than 
talk about it. 


The thing that disturbs me is that, 
if we want to bring someone in to fix 
our kitchen sink we call for a licensed 
plumber, but the process of a democ- 
racy, the process of people working 
together in groups, is a terrifically 
complex thing, and yet we assume that 
anybody without thinking about it can 
lead a group and can be a member of 
a group. Actually that is something 
that necessitates clear thinking, study, 
analysis, research, so that we can im- 
prove our basic methods of being 
democratic. 


Importance of Small Group 


Mr. SHEATS: Would you men agree 
that the problems of working to- 
gether in groups are much more diffi- 
cult these days than they were, for 
example, in the pioneer period? In 
those days you had concrete problems 
which a group could get together and 
solve in a town meeting pattern, for 
example. Today it is much more diffi- 
cult to see the relationship between a 
neighborhood Parent Teacher Asso- 
ciation meeting, for example, and the 
great social issues of our times, and 
yet fundamentally what goes on in 
that small face-to-face group may 
have a great deal to do with the oper- 
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ation of the democratic system and 
these world-wide issues. 


Mr. THELEN: I think it is very im- 
portant to recognize, Sheats, that 
groups exist and go on. That is a 
fact. We don’t have any choice 
whether or not we are going to work 
with groups. Our only choice is 
whether we are going to work with 
groups better and help them be more 
efficient. 

Another point that impresses me 
here is that when you think about the 
size and complexity of our problems 
today and then ask what is that power 
that can solve them, you get down to 
an untouched source, a sort of atomic 
social power. That is the “behavior 
acts” of each individual. But these 
individuals do not act alone. They act 
in groups, and the kind of experience 
they have in groups’ determines 
whether or not this power is going 
to be enough to solve racial problems, 
for example, and peace problems. 


Matter of Communication 


Mr. McBurney: Is this atomic social 
power to which you refer, Thelen, 
primarily a matter of communication? 
Is it primarily a verbal process you 
are talking about? 

Mr. THELEN: The control system for 
the release of this power is through 
the communication process in which 
many other people are involved. The 
source of the power itself, I suppose, 
boils down to the individual psy- 
chology of growth and the needs that 
individuals have to be mature and to 
be human in working with others in 
groups. 

Mr. KNOWLES: I would like to sug- 
gest, too, that it seems to me what 
we are talking about here is releas- 
ing people to be productive, to be 
themselves, to be free from self- 
defensiveness, and so forth. One of 
the reasons why groups of people are 
not working well together now is that 
the air is so full of tension, and each 
person feels impelled to defend his 
point of view rather than to share 
with someone else, in producing. 


Mr. McBurRneEy: Now, releasing them- 
selves, you say “releasing people,” 
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working together  effectively—with 
what ends in view, Bradford? What 
are you after here, anyway? 


Mr. BrapForp: We are after oppor- 
tunities for people to solve the prob- 
lems they are facing. We want to 
release them from tensions and re- 
strictions which impair cooperative 
behavior. It is an interesting fact that 
a group of persons, a collection of 
people, do not always form a mature 
group. Very adult people can form 
a very infantile kind of group. This 
means we have to look very squarely 
at how you can help groups grow, just 
as we have always helped individuals 
grow, because by helping groups grow 
you also help individuals grow. The 
individual becomes much more of an 
individual and flowers much more as 
an individual when he has security in 
belonging and working with other 
people in a warm group situation. 


Importance of Understanding 


Mr. THELEN: Aren’t you implying, 
Bradford, that having a bunch of 
people together who are really eager 
to solve a particular problem does 
not of and by itself insure that the 
problem will be solved? Certainly we 
are really here to raise the question 
as to whether or not there are other 
things that have to be taken into 
account besides that one common in- 
terest. 


Mr. BRADFORD: I was about to say 
that the communication involved in 
working together is certainly a much 
more complex thing than the verbal 
exchange of words. It is a matter of 
understanding the motives of other 
people, understanding their needs, 
helping them to play their parts in a 
group. 

Mr. SHEATS: On the other hand, I 
don’t think we ought to try to cover 
the whole waterfront in a half an 
hour. Taking Bradford’s original lead, 
here, we ought to begin to define the 
specific kinds of group situations with 
which we are concerned here prima- 
rily. Let me give you an example. It 
seems to me the competency of a group 
to handle certain problem situations 
has a lot to do with the effectiveness 
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with which it can work. You wouldn’t 
expect a group of citizens in the Ten- 
nessee Valley to decide what kind of 
construction ought to go into the next 
dam that is built down there, but you 
might very well expect that group of 
citizens to have intelligent, informed 
opinions on whether this is the kind 
of direction they want our policy to 
take in that area. 


Mr. .KNOWLES: You are suggesting, 
Sheats, that there are some situations 
in which group discussions just don’t 
apply? 

Mr. SHEATS: Yes, where your need 
may be entirely for information. 


Mr. McBuRNEY: What are the situa- 
tions in which it does apply? What 
are the areas with which you are 
most concerned here? 


Mr. BRADFORD: Certainly where a 
group faces a problem that is com- 
mon to the group, that can’t be solved 
alone because it demands interde- 
pendence of the members of a group, 
is a place where you have to have a 
group situation. 

Also we have found as you all know, 
that groups are places where people 
sometimes learn best, in terms of just 
learning or getting information. 
Groups, too, are the places where you 
solve conflicts; this matter of media- 
tion or conciliation is involved. We 
are also finding in this new area of 
human relationship training that 
groups provide one of the best ways 
of training people in the skills of be- 
haying adequately as human beings. 


Influence on Individual 


Mr. THELEN: I would like to go on 
with that point a little bit, too, to 
show the influence of groups on in- 
dividuals. For example, in the Hyde 
Park-Kenwood Community Conference 
on the South Side of Chicago which is 
concerned with racial problems, there 
had been a woman who had gone to 
many tea parties and social gatherings. 
In many of them she heard prejudiced 
remarks, remarks that were antisocial, 
and shouldn’t have been allowed to go 
by, but she had done nothing about 
it except sit there feeling flushed and 
guilty for some time. Then she got 


in with a group of neighbors in this 
conference program, and found that 
many of these people felt the same 
way and were indignant but also 
didn’t know what to do. Just that 
amount of information was enough 
to strengthen her hand. The next time 
she heard a prejudiced remark she 
said something about it. And she said 
it effectively, too, because she was 
backed by a whole group and could 
feel secure in doing so. 


Mr. KNOWLES: Mr. McBurney, there 
has been quite a lot of research going 
on in this matter of what causes 
groups to work or not to work well 
together, and I know that Bradford 
has been right at the center of a good 
deal of that research. I wonder if he 
could illustrate from Kurt Lewin’s 
experiments on food habits exactly 
how this sort of thing works. 


Mr. BRADFORD: The one study of 
Lewin’s I think of doesn’t do that 
exactly, Knowles. It merely shows the 
effectiveness of groups in certain situ- 
ations. In this study of food habits 
two kinds of methods were used dur- 
ing the war to get housewives to 
change their food habits from buying 
meat that couldn’t be bought to buying 
meat they didn’t think they wanted, 
which meant, of course, changing the 
food habits of their whole families. 

In one situation they were given 
pamphlets to read and given lectures 
and asked to change. In the other situ- 
ation they discussed the desirability 
of changing, the adequacy of the food 
and came to a decision to do it and 
committed themselves in front of each 
other—even though they knew they 
would not see each other again. 

I don’t remember the exact figures, 
but as I recall there was a 2 per 
cent change in the first situation after 
reading the usual mass media and 
hearing lectures; there was a 33 per 
cent change in the case where people 
discussed together and decided to- 
gether and committed themselves. 


Characteristics 


I wonder if at this point we wou!ldn’t 
want to move, though, to a considera- 
tion of some of the characteristics 
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you see in groups. I am a little con- 
cerned lest we give the impression 
that there is a set pattern or magic 
answer, that if you once know it you 
can buy it at the local drug store and 
then become a good group leader. I 
would like to stress that groups are 
complex. The best thing that can be 
said is that more scientific methods 
of inquiry are being applied to finding 
out what happens in groups. We know 
very little but we are trying to find 
out a few things. We might look at 
some of those things. 


Mr. McBurney: I wonder if we can’t 
get relatively specific on two things. 
First, why some of these group proc- 
esses break down, why groups fail; 
and then go on from there to take a 
look at some of the factors that may 
contribute to success in group meet- 
ings. Why do groups fail, Sheats? 
Mr. SHEATS: I would like to take a 
shot at that. Just by listening to what 
seems to be one important explanation 
I have a hunch that we have placed 
entirely too much reliance on informa- 
tion-giving techniques. Take our na- 
tional organizations, for example, in 
the field of international relations. I 
talked with a man just recently from 
the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace who says frankly that 
his organization has been producing 
materials and information which were 
rather widely circulated. The organi- 
zation has absolutely no evidence as 
to what has happened in terms of the 
effect on behavior, on attitudes and 
opinions of the people whom they have 
reached. The tendency to rely on in- 
formation-giving techniques is the 
primary answer to our problem; it 
tends to take away from the im- 
portance of group process and co- 
operative group work, it seems to me. 


Concept of Leadership 


Mr. Braprorp: I think, moving to 
another point, Sheats, we could say 
that one of the factors causing diffi- 
culty beyond that certainly is our idea 
or concept of leadership. We often 
think of leadership as something that 
one person does to the group rather 
than thinking that leadership is some- 


thing the group has to do with and 
for itself. Leadership is very com- 
plex and calls for a lot of different 
behaviors, so many in fact that no one 
person can do it anyway. You might 
want to say something about that, 
Thelen. 


Mr. THELEN: I would say that leader- 
ship is a kind of insurance policy, 
that the things that have to go on for 
a group to be effective do go on. 
Sheats has talked about the need for 
information. I would raise the ques- 
tion as to what kind of information 
the group needs. The leadership is 
there to make sure that the group gets 
that information, but the group has 
to participate in giving it. For in- 
stance, one kind of information the 
group needs is as to what the prob- 
lem really is they are working on, 
that is, its hidden agenda, you might 
say. If you get a lot of people to- 
gether, something will happen, that’s 
for sure; but the question is what are 
they really trying to do, not what do 
they call it; not what are they allowed 
to say, but what are they trying 
to do. 

One of the interesting problems, of 
course, is that so often they are work- 
ing on the problem of what to do with 
their leader. 


‘Adequate Information’ 


Mr. McBurney: To focus this a bit I 
suggest that groups fail sometimes 
because they don’t know what they are 
talking about and because they don’t 
have adequate information; and they 
fail secondly because they are in the 
hands of an incompetent leader. What 
do you say to that? 


Mr. KNoWLEs: I would like to suggest, 
McBurney, that the incompetency of 
the leader needs a lot of definition. I 
think that in our society today we 
have tended to put a premium on 
what might be called an autocratic 
or authoritarian leader, a leader who 
has the point of view that it is his 
responsibility to see that the group 
accepts the answer that he himself 
has arrived at rather than a leader 
with the point of view of facilitating 
the group in thinking through the 
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problem, what the possible solutions 
are, and then allowing the group it- 
self to arrive at the kind of decisions 
that it wants. 


Mr. BRADFORD: I certainly agree with 
you, and I agree with McBurney. I 
would say, though, that moving from 
the autocratic leader doesn’t mean 
moving from a strong leader. We 
want “strong” leadership. Too fre- 
quently we think it means that the 
leader sits back and says, “What do 
you want to do now, boys and girls?” 
and no one knows what to do. It seems 
to me the leader’s major functions are 
in part management, but not the police 
kind of management we have assumed 
too much in the past, but largely the 
role of being a consultant to the 
group in terms of the problems en- 
countered in working together. We 
have studies that show in many in- 
stances that putting the attention on 
the part of the leader only on the 
problem being discussed and having 
information about it may not really 
help the group because he becomes 
only another group member. A better 
method is putting attention on the 
rough spots in our working together, 
why so and so are not talking, what 
has happened to cause tension, and 
other such matters. 


Function of Group? 

Mr. THELEN: A very good example of 
that, it seems to me, Bradford, again 
from this Community Conference I 
referred to, has to do with getting 
together a bunch of neighbors, some 
of whom are strongly prejudiced 
against Negroes, and some of whom 
are strongly prejudiced for Negroes. 
Under these conditions it is very easy 
for a group to go over into an ideo- 
logical kind of argument with a lot 
of tension and name calling, “you so- 
and-so, you feel this way,” and so 
forth and so on. But the leadership 
skill here, and this is really an in- 
sight for a leader, would be to see that 
the real problem would not be to settle 
whether prejudice is good or bad, 
but to solve a particular problem. So 
the leader, for example, could say, 
“Let us all simply accept as a fact 
the fact that we all have different 


prejudices. That isn’t our fault. And 
there isn’t too much we can do about 
that immediately. But the real prob- 
lem we have here is: here are these 
Negroes who moved in across the 
street. What are we going to do? 
Are we going to be friendly? Are we 
going to talk to them? Or are we 
going to try to ignore them?” 


Mr. SHEATS: That would seem to me 
to be taking this concept of leadership 
almost to the point of considering it a 
function and responsibility of the 
whole group rather than as a com- 
bination of personality attributes that 
rest in one person who is, “capital L,” 
the Leader. 


McBurney, you know from your own 

field of speech that we have had a 
tendency to list a long list of require- 
ments or technical skills or qualifica- 
tions which the discussion leader in a 
group should have, without recogniz- 
ing that it is almost impossible for 
one person to do all of the things 
that we have said it is important to 
do. Why not look at it as a function 
and divide it up among the members 
of the group? 
Mr. THELEN: I think that is very ac- 
curate, Sheats. For example, the be- 
havior I just spoke of which helped 
the group so much could have come 
from anyone in the group. People try 
different things. This particular thing 
happened to work, and it was done 
with the group’s approval. If it hadn’t 
happened to work, somebody else 
would have tried something else and 
he might have in a sense taken over 
for a short period of time if he had 
something to contribute that seemed 
to help the group. 


Mr. McBurney: Are you men talking 
about a relatively specific method of 
group behavior? 


‘No Magic Method’ 


Mr. BRApDForD: No, I don’t think so. 
We are talking about the things we 
are finding as we look critically and 
as scientifically as we can at the things 
that happen in groups, and from the 
results we are getting—as small as 
they are—we are beginning to say: 
these things do happen in groups; 
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now what can be done? 

Just to give an example... if we are 
looking for the magic method, it 
doesn’t work . . we have always 
heard it said that summarizing in a 
group is a very fine thing to do, and 
it is. But we have all watched certain 
situations where a person, usually the 
leader, gets up to summarize and 
blocks off some very wonderful think- 
ing which he didn’t want to have 
happen. And after the summary was 
through no one had courage enough 
to start again. 

For example, as you look carefully 
at groups you see many things are 
present that you don’t think about. 
In almost any group there could be 
and usually is what might be called 
two agenda, the surface or sophisti- 
cated agenda that we are dealing with 
on the table, and a variety of hidden 
agenda. Maybe our hidden agenda 
are, “How can I gain status in our 
group,” or “How can I get my side 
over,” or “How can I get someone 
else down.”’ Or maybe the group has 
the agenda of “Sure, we’ll agree with 
the leader in words, but we are cer- 
tainly not going to carry out his 
policies.” And these hidden agenda 
must be looked at. 


Group-Hidden Agenda 


Mr. THELEN: Or you can also have 
another example of a group-hidden 
agenda, The leader has sufficiently 
stifled any ideas. Therefore to avoid 
a feeling of frustration you get out 
any idea that is halfway reasonable 
and looks plausible and it will be voted 
for, no matter what. But you can in- 
terview the people afterwards and 
find out that nobody really wants that 
decision. 

Mr. KNOWLES: Which is one reason 
the Communists have a reputation for 
keeping the meeting going until three 
in the morning. 

Mr. SHEATS: McBurney, I am a little 
worried at this point in terms of 
whether we shouldn’t now begin to 
deal rather specifically with some 
recommendations or suggestions that 
can be made for improving group 
processes. We have tended to pick 


rather negative illustrations. Let us 
look at the converse of it. Specifically, 
what can we suggest to our listening 
audience? 


‘Informal Atmosphere’ 


Mr. KNowLes: I would like to sug- 
gest one thing which has to do with 
the climate under which the group 
works. Typically in our Parent Teach- 
er meetings, our luncheon clubs, our 
boards of directors, etc., we set up 
a very formal rigid kind of climate in 
which there is formal language. You 
address the chair. You follow rules 
of procedure that are extremely for- 
mal, etc. It is my observation that 
this inhibits and cuts off creative 
thinking. The best kind of thinking 
is done in groups in which there is a 
warm, friendly, informal kind of at- 
mosphere. 


Mr. McBurney: Now, as I follow 
you, gentlemen, you seem not to be 
speaking in behalf of eloquent oratory. 
Am I right in that, Thelen? (laughter) 


Mr. THELEN: Yes, we are trying to get 
an effective communication which has 
to do with the readiness of the listener 
to accept the communication as well 
as the floweriness of the speaker who 
is initiating the communication. 


Mr. BRADFORD: You asked for some 
examples, and I think one is some- 
thing we have been studying for five 
years. How can conferences be made 
more effective? Our conference this 
week will stress part of that. We 
hope to avoid the usual conference 
where the planners are afraid there 
will be poor thinking or nothing 
thought about at all and therefore 
they plan everything and everyone is 
told what to say beforehand or 
speeches are planned. Instead, you 
can encourage them to think critically. 
They come out with far more than 
they have ever come out with before 
and they are highly enthusiastic. One 
thing perhaps is to start a group meet- 
ing with a little problem census: What 
are the problems that we are facing? 
So from that we draw a common prob- 
lem. The group then is able to make 
a decision: let’s explore this, the 
leader constantly tossing in methods 
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of exploration or suggestions as to 
how we might possibly work, but 
the basic content decisions become the 
group decisions. 


Mr. SHEATS: As a corollary to that, 
we also suggest another condition; 
namely, that a group to work most 
productively and effectively ought to 
have some kind of action outlet or 
action orientation, and that its pro- 
cedures should be directed not to hav- 
ing talk for talk’s sake, but to working 
on a problem with a view to things 
with which that group has power to 
act concerning that problem. 


Mr. McBurney: Let me say a word 
here. There are all kinds of groups 
in which you don’t have to be con- 
cerned at all about having an action 
outlet. They are constituted for this 
precise purpose of determining action. 
They don’t have to decide what they 
are going to talk about. What they 
are going to talk about is dictated by 
the problem, the situation in which 
they find themselves. I am talking 
about industrial relations groups, all 
kinds of community conflict groups. 
You don’t have to worry about an 
agendum there. You don’t have to 
worry about finding some course of 
action. That’s their job, to find action. 
Will this cooperative procedure that 
you men are talking about function 
in that kind of a hard situation where 
real conflict exists? 


‘Study Themselves’ 

Mr. THELEN: I think so. I think the 
usual charge that discussion processes 
are inefficient doesn’t take the full 
picture into account. If you think of 
how much action follows and include 
the time spent in reaching a decision 
and also the time in taking action, 
you will find there is more action for 
the same amount of time and energy 
than if somebody comes in and says, 
“Now look, boys, here is what we have 
to do!” because although that is mak- 
ing a decision very quickly, you are 
going to have to set up elaborate ma- 
chinery to see it through and continu- 
ally to needle people to make them 
carry through. 

Mr. BRADFORD: I would say a funda- 


mental factor of all groups is this: 
All of them can get together. The 
problem is to get together better, and 
to get together better they have to 
know where they are bad, which means 
they have to keep on looking at how 
they are working as well as what they 
are doing. Now usually this is what 
the leader is doing, but he keeps the 
knowledge to himself. The group 
can learn and be helped to see that 
they can spend a little time in looking 
back and asking how did we do, what 
did we do, observing what they did 
and then talking about it. These were 
mistakes we made today. We blocked 
him off. We created tension on this 
part. And then tomorrow or the next 
time we meet, let us keep conscious of 
those factors so that we can improve. 
I would say that groups can grow, 
but they can only grow systematically 
on the basis of collecting knowledge 
about where they are at fault or not 
at fault. 


Failure of Groups 


Mr. McBurRNEY: What are you going 
to do in these conflict situations where 
these cooperative procedures break 
down for one reason or another, and 
heaven knows they are breaking 
down all around us. Look at the inter- 
national scene. Look at the industrial 
scene. I take it that strikes and clubs 
and guns are evidences of failures 
of these processes. 


Mr. KNOWLES: But, McBurney, aren’t 
they breaking down largely because 
they haven’t been using processes that 
are designed to help them in the jobs 
they have to do? They are using bor- 
rowed techniques from other situations 
that don’t apply in this. 

Mr. Braprorp: There are also—and 
this I think is a long answer... I 
don’t know the answer to those ques- 
tions . . . I doubt if anybody here 
does ... but it means these are areas 
in which we must put more intensive 
study. This year, for the first time, 
I think, a team went to Paris to study 
how our International Conferences 
work. Many studies like that will 
help us to get at all the dynamic 
forces which affect any group situa- 
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tion, and from that we will ultimately 
find our answers. I know they are not 
easy, but this is a path, a method 
of scientific inquiry which will lead 
us there. 

Mr. THELEN: I think you are right, 
Bradford. I think we have to recog- 
nize that we are talking about a kind 
of tool that will be developed only 
from experience and from thinking 
about experience, and any experience 
is a failure experience if you expect 
too much from it right at the be- 
ginning. So all I say is we should 
have confidence that there is some- 
thing here. We should think of every- 
thing we do as experimental, as a 
learning experience, and in the mean- 
while be continually alert to where it 
is right to use groups, where it doesn’t 
work, etc. 


Role of Expert 

Mr. McBurney: Do you think you 
men give enough attention to the role 
of authority and the role of the expert 
in this group process? 
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Mr. BRADFORD: It is certainly neces- 
sary to be in there. It depends on 
how you use it. I have watched many 
an expert ruin a group by insisting 
on giving the wrong information at 
the wrong time or the right informa- 
tion at the wrong time. It is a matter 
of always having authority but using 
it correctly, and that is a matter of 
study, too. 


Mr. THELEN: It is also the problem 
of deciding what authority to use. So 
under some conditions the group may 
be under the authority of a method 
of solution of a problem, but under 
other conditions it is under the author- 
ity of a wiser person who has some 
experience; under other conditions it 
is under the authority of a person who 
can feel the pulse of the public. 


Mr. McBurney: In conclusion, I think 
it is fair to say that the methods we 
employ in working together probably 
as much as anything else determine 
the kind of people we are and the kind 
of society in which we live. 
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